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of union ; how the upshot of it all was the Philadelphia Convention of 
1787, with its laborious contrivings and miraculous success. A con- 
cluding third of the volume is devoted to the analysis of the Constitu- 
tion and of some three dozen leading cases of its interpretation by the 
Supreme Court, with particular reference to the judicial power — its 
nature and limits, the mode of its exercise, and particularly its applica- 
bility to the affairs of sovereign states. 

The author's main interest seems to be the inquiry : How does the fed- 
erating of the American states (which he continues to regard sovereign) 
affect the organization of judicial power within, among, and over them? 
and further, How can American experience in these matters be turned 
to account on the world scale? A particular instance is the elaborate 
argument that states can, by waiving exemption from suit, submit their 
disputes to court adjudication, and that the American states have by 
such agreement on certain controversies "made them justiciable". 
Another chapter characteristically concludes : " Questions political in 
their nature may thus become judicial by submission to a court of 
justice, to be decided in accordance with principles of law and equity, 
and we are justified in the belief that the States composing the society 
of nations can, if they will, agree by convention to submit their disputes 
to a tribunal of their own creation. . . ." 

The concluding chapter, on a More Perfect Society of Nations, makes 
rather wistful reading, with its eager paralleling of the situations of 
1787 and 1918 (the book is dated from Armistice Day), with its sug- 
gestions of what might be effected if — . America of 1918, irresist- 
ible, magnanimous, seemed to be teaching a warring world how it 
is both moral and profitable to co-operate, even to unite and become one ! 
Our author cautiously adds, "The Society of Nations may not be 
willing, and indeed even with good will may not be able, to go so far 
now or at any time as have the States forming the American Union." 

Indeed, this tempting parallel is utterly deceptive. In the American 
case there was cultural unity to start with, and a continent of oppor- 
tunity; in the European or world case of 1918, the pathetic absence of 
those conditions. For an indefinite future to come it may probably be 
desirable that world peoples regulate their relations on a basis neither 
cosmopolitan nor of unified sovereignty, but strictly inter-national. 
That way alone lies freedom and progress. Yet we may agree with 
Doctor Scott that " However many steps they [the world nations] may 
take or however few toward the closer Union, the experience of the 
framers of the Constitution who traversed the entire path should be as 
a lamp to their feet." 

Henry R. Spencer. 

The Founding of New England. By James Truslow Adams. 
(Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 192 1. Pp. xv, 482. $4.00.) 
This work is the best short history of early New England that has 
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appeared for a generation. Untainted by New England ancestry or 
residence, uninfluenced by tercentenarian sentimentality, with a broad 
background and scholarly equipment, Mr. Adams maintains a serene, 
judicial attitude and proves his capacity as a historian. He has made 
no original research but has digested the greater part of the printed 
material that has appeared in the last thirty years, and retold the story 
of early New England in a clear, simple style, with touches of quiet 
irony. 

A comparison of Mr. Adams's book with Fiske's Beginnings of New 
England (1889) reveals the new method of approach to colonial history. 
Almost one-quarter of Fiske is taken up with the Roman Idea, the 
English Idea, and with Puritan origins. The Founding opens with 
three admirable chapters on the geographic and climatic background, 
early exploration, and the Race for Empire. Only on page 64 does one 
reach Some Aspects of Puritanism. Further, we find chapters on the 
Theory of Empire and the Reassertion of Imperial Control. The period 
which Fiske calls the Tyranny of Andros is by Mr. Adams entitled, an 
Experiment in Administration. Our author appears to be more in- 
terested in the imperial problem than in any other aspect of New 
England history. His book will give the public a short and pleasant 
cut to the work of Andrews, Beer, Osgood, and Newton. He puts New 
England in her proper place in the empire. His brief exposition of the 
mercantile system is the best we have seen. Apart from these chapters, 
we have mainly a political history of the New England colonies to 
1692, with the emphasis on Massachusetts Bay. Indian and intercolonial 
relations are handled with particular care, and many fresh and sug- 
gestive ideas thrown out to the reader. 

We read the book with unalloyed admiration for Mr. Adams's schol- 
arship and workmanship until we reached the following statement, 
on page 121 : " Not more than one in five of the adult males who went 
even to Massachusetts was sufficiently in sympathy with the religious 
ideas there prevalent to become a church member, though disfranchised 
for not doing so." At this point we place a rod in pickle for Mr. 
Adams. In " glacial " Massachusetts, church membership was a rare 
privilege, jealously guarded by those who already possessed it. One 
could attain nothing higher on earth. As well might one say that 
failure of a mason to attain the most exalted degree indicated his 
lack of sympathy with freemasonry, as that failure of a Puritan to at- 
tain church membership proved indifference to the Puritan faith. On 
this implication, largely, Mr. Adams rests his thesis that the bulk of the 
New England immigrants were indifferent to the Puritan faith. Abun- 
dant evidence to the contrary exists. The majority probably did resent 
the political control of the elders, and disapproved their grosser acts of 
religious intolerance. But to assert that " three quarters of the popula- 
tion . . . persistently refused to ally themselves with the New England 
type of Puritan church ", distorts history. 
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But on the whole, our quarrel with Mr. Adams is not with what he 
has said, but with what he has left unsaid. He has studied the Puritan 
in his three least attractive or successful aspects : his relations with the 
empire, his relations with his neighbors, and his attitude toward dis- 
senters. Now, the most valuable contributions of the New England 
Puritan to America were institutional: state and local government 
(where the church franchise did not apply), ecclesiastical polity, land 
distribution, and public education. These aspects of the founding of 
New England Mr. Adams apparently has not studied; his references 
to them are few, scattering, and in part derogatory. Because the new 
communities produced no Locke or Newton or Clarendon their educa- 
tional system is deemed of small account; why teach the Yankee his 
letters, when he had nothing to read but the Bible and Michael Wiggles- 
worth? Of the social life of the early New Englanders, Mr. Adams 
tells us nothing; and of their economic life very little, save in con- 
nection with imperialism. Nor is a lifelike portrait given of any indi- 
vidual in the drama, save the sinister Endecott. These omissions will 
leave Mr. Adams's readers with rather a distorted picture of the 
Puritans, particularly as he has devoted much space to their religious 
intolerance. 

That part of the story is told with dignity and justice ; and it cannot 
too often thus be told. Mr. Adams appreciates its value as a lesson 
and a warning. Yet, as he evidently (p. 277) considers the United 
States of 1920 a model of tolerance, how by the same token can he 
deem the Bay theocracy intolerant? There, in the seventeenth century, 
were a group of men who at great expense and energy were attempting 
a new social-religious experiment in the wilderness. In the infancy 
of their chosen institutions it was unwise, but was it intolerant 
to exclude irritating elements? Surely there was enough space in 
America, north of the Merrimac and south of the Charles, for other 
'isms. Here, in the twentieth century, a people of a hundred millions, 
with institutions, hardened by time, has been panic-stricken by a few 
thousand agitators. It has enacted exclusion laws very similar to those 
of the Bay colony, and suppressed social dissent — the only sort that 
matters, nowadays — with as heavy a hand and as loathsome cruelty 
as ever stained a Massachusetts magistrate. 

With all these reservations, we welcome Mr. Adams's book as a 
valuable and timely contribution — no student of colonial history should 
fail to read it. But whoever may feel a Briggs-like wonder as to 
"what the Puritan thought about" must consult Fiske; or, better still, 
the abundant and revealing literature that the primitive Yankee produced 
about his sordid self. 

S. E. Morison. 



